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FAVORITE NESTING HAUNT THE MERRILL SONG SPARROW 
HENRY RUST 


WITH EIGHT THE AUTHOR 


the various song birds that nest this locality, none seem derive 
many advantages from its preferred nesting site does the Merrill Song 

Sparrow (Melospiza melodia While this does not apply 
every pair, does seem applicable the four five pairs which have selected 
close proximity what may considered the most typical haunt. Nearness 
water seems the dominating factor the needs this species, though 
have found the birds moderate numbers breeding and remaining throughout 
the season low brushy hillsides bordering the city limits, and thickets 
used and vacant property considerable distance from open water. 

The Merrill Song Sparrow partially resident this locality, and be- 
lieve from long continued observations many not all the remaining birds are 
adult males, the females and young the season migrating milder climate 
where more abundant food can obtained during the winter months. The 
presence the remaining birds from November until February would scarcely 
noted they were not routed out their winter quarters, 
namely, old wood and brush piles, tangles vines, and thickets about old out- 
buildings. The bird disturbed then will mount any low convenient perch and 
greet the intruder with number scolding chirps, and not molested fur- 
ther will soon retire into seclusion—in striking contrast the joyful melodious 
character this little songster during the summer days. sunny days 
mild winters, during the month February, the Merrill Song Sparrow will as- 
cend the top deciduous tree, bush housetop and relieve his pent-up 
feelings short outbursts song. the middle March the males are 
joined their mates, and after few more days sunshine and song, the wil- 
low catkins having burst their bonds and insect life begun stir, the Song 
Sparrows retire their preferred nesting places for the summer season. 
describing favorite haunt this species, have selected one that have vis- 
ited often, not very far from home, and one that seems meet well all the 
requirements the home life the Merrill Song Sparrow. 
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The extreme west end Fernan Lake (see pp. 119, 122) 
narrows down and forms what is, during the early part the season, the out- 
let for the spring overflow caused the melting snow from the surrounding 
hills. The amount the water depends the snow that has accumulated dur- 
ing the winter months, and usually covers the small meadow (fig. 26) 
depth one two feet. the overflow recedes, generally the middle 
May, the various forms plant life take their growth activities. Beginning 
with the higher bank which the limit the overflow (foreground, fig. 26) 
fringe wild rose bushes (Rosa nutkana) intermingled with Spirea men- 
ziesit, black haw (Crataegus and serviceberry bushes, further the 
right and left becoming dense thicket, overshadowed grove quaking 


q 


Fig. 26. NESTING HAUNT THE MERRILL SONG SPARROW; NEAR COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, 
May 15, 1918. 


asp (Populus tremuloides) and few cottonwood trees. These deciduous 
trees and bushes form fairly heavy humus which harbors host insect life 
and constitutes the principal feeding ground for the several pairs Song 
Sparrows which are nesting near by. The small open meadow covered with 
rank growth several species sedge, the dry blades and culms which 
form the bulk the outer nest material; matches closely with the dry 
similar material that have lodged the larger spirea bushes and wil- 
from previous overflows and makes easy matter overlook nests be- 
cause this striking resemblance. 

Scattered through the opening are clumps and single bushes spirea 
which the shrub preferred for the location the first nest the season. 
Then comes fringe small narrow-leafed willows (Salix geyeriana), these 
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affording the bright sunny look-outs from which the male Song Sparrow pours 
forth his sweet song throughout the summer days. 

Beyond the willows, fringe spirea becomes very thick places, and 
when full leaf this makes safe hiding place for nest. This shrub, with 
occasional rose bushes and willows near the water, very often selected for 
the second brood. Very few these spirea shrubs have not waved their pretty 
dark-pink plumes over family Song Sparrows seasons past else will 
not seasons come. Beyond the fringe spirea, isolated and contin- 
uous clumps sedge reach the water’s edge. the water the outlet be- 
comes shallow and the low ground dry, such clump selected 


Fig. 27. AND YOUNG MERRILL SONG 
SPARROW, SITUATED SPIREA BUSH; 
TOGRAPHED 28, 1918. 


location for the second nest and probably also for third. few tules 
(Scirpus occidentalis) grow along the water’s edge, and the balance the 
water, depending its depth, fairly well covered with water lily pads 
(Nymphaea polysepala). This appears the Song Sparrows’ playground, 
for they can found any summer day flitting back and forth across the nar- 
row outlet hopping from pad pad, sometimes wading along the edge the 
shallow parts, reminding one the Water Ouzel except color. The setting 
practically the same the other side the that the begin- 
ning the high ground several species willow larger variety replace 
Salix geyeriana. The Douglas firs growing the hillside tend cast sha- 
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dow over part the open flat and while few pairs Song Sparrows nest 
the fringe spirea nearest the water they much prefer the open sunny side. 
The type specimen Melospiza melodia merrilli was collected not far 
from the haunt have Dr. Merrill, and Mr. 
William Brewster the vol. 13, 1896, 46. his notes this species 
(Auk, vol. 15, 1898, p.-16) Dr. Merrill gives his earliest nesting record, fe- 
male April 24, 1896, which was cold backward season. earli- 
est nesting record, nest wedged amid group spirea stems inches from base 
bush, four eggs, female incubating, ground slightly covered with water, was 
April 12, 1918, warm advanced spring. Nests with set eggs can 
looked for with certainty from after the first week April until the first 


AF. 
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Fig. 28. Nest MERRILL SONG SPARROW CONTAINING FIVE YOUNG, WITH FEMALE PARENT 
FEEDING THEM; PHOTOGRAPHED 25, 1918. THIS NEST, BUSH, WAS 
LOCATED YARDS FROM THE ONE SHOWN THE PRECEDING PICTURE, 


week May and are invariably placed bushes partly submerged water. 
There doubt that many the first nests are washed out and the con- 
tents destroyed, during backward seasons, heavy freshets. 

With incubation lasting twelve days and the young able leave the nest 
the age days, the first brood are able rustle for themselves 
the time the majority the other song birds are just selecting nesting sites. 
The first nests the season, built spirea bushes, are rather bulky affairs, 
wedged against number stems for support. does not take much 
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pressure tilt some them one side, and wonder sometimes how the 
four five young manage keep right side up. (See fig. 27.) These nests 
are composed almost entirely the dead blades and culms the sedge grow- 


Fig. 29. NESTING SITE MERRILL SONG SPARROW CLUMP 
(WHERE MARKED WITH WHITE CROSS). VIEW TOWARDS THE EAST; 
TOGRAPHED JUNE 15, 1918. 


ing about the nesting site and are lined with few fine dry grasses and horse- 
hair brought from distance. While great many song birds depend 
age some kind for concealment their nests, the Merrill Song Sparrow 
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trusts mostly the loose brown culms matching with the numerous stems 
supporting the nest and the dry clumps sedge lodged here and there 
the surrounding bushes. 

The female when brooding will usually permit approach four five 
feet; any further intrusion—just flash brown and she gone, passing 
through the bushes low possible for some distance before ascending 


Fig. 30. NEST AND TWO DIVERSELY COLORED EGGS MERRILL SONG SPAR- 
ROW, SITUATED CLUMP SEDGE; PHOTOGRAPHED JUNE 15, 1918. 


higher perch the willows and beginning her scolding chirp. the female 
happens away from the nest when strangers are about she will meet you 
half way and drawing closer the nest will.often emit continued harsh 
note differing from that any other species song bird have 
heard. Should there young the nest the male soon puts his appearance 
and together they keep constant scolding long danger near. 
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The young are not lacking appetite and the slightest provocation 
open mouths, each large enough accommodate almost any size bug (fig. 
27). While the surroundings teem with insect life seems endless task for 
the mother bird satisfy the hungry brood (fig. 28). greater portion the 
food gleaned near the ground. have noted female Song Sparrow 
among the dead leaves search food similar manner do- 
fowl. 

Until the young birds are fairly strong the wing greater part their 
time spent among the clumps sedge and the dense underbrush where 
they can hide effectually short notice. The second nests the season, 
placed spirea, rosebushes, 
willows and 
clumps sedge, are more 
form and made 
whatever species sedge 
grass that happens 
near, lined with finer mate- 
rial and few strands 
eggs four five 
number, usually four. 

The date the second 
nesting depends somewhat 
the date and success 
the first brood. The second 
set eggs can looked for 
any time from the first until 
the third week June, and 
usually the second week 
July the second brood are 
out the nest and learning 
care for themselves. 


set two eggs showing 

Fig. 31. MERRILL SONG SPARROW the greatest 

ON SAME NEST AS SHOWN IN PRECEDING coloration (fig. 30). T re- 


PICTURE; PHOTOGRAPHED JUNE 15, 1918. 
turned several days later 


expecting find larger set, but more were added. This little mother 
bird was very attentive her nest and its two treasures. When first disturbed 
she would dash the left into some clumps sedge and spirea bushes, 
across the outlet where she would remain for short time and then come hop- 
ping back from pad pad. She would then approach under cover near 
possible the clump sheltering the nest, make short run, hop over the 
fallen blades, and settle down her nest (fig. 31). After being disturbed 
number times she would dash away first into the sedge but would re- 
turn almost immediately and resume her task seemingly uncon- 
cerned with the many dangers that seemed beset her all sides. pair 
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Sharp-shinned Hawks were nesting the wooded hillside across the outlet, 
family skunks had its den under the root fallen tree hardly yards 


away, snakes were plentiful 


among the sedge, minks and 
weasels passed and down 
the outlet, and many bare- 


foot boys wended their way 

past the nesting site the 

along the shores. The unus- 

ual spring freshets take 


heavy the first nest- 
lings and these other agen- 
cies destroy many the sec- 
ond and third broods; that 
the number Merrill Song 


Very few species birds 


4 


this haunt during the first Fig. 32. MERRILL SONG SPARROW, 
nesting period the Song ABOUT FIFTEEN DAYS OLD AND READY 
Sparrows. few pairs LEAVE NEST, THERE WERE BUT TWO 
Long-tailed Chickadees pass YOUNG THIS NEST, WHICH 


YARDS FROM THE NEST SHOWN FIGURE 
28. PHOTOGRAPHED MAy 25, 1918. 


through the willows looking 
for promising nesting stub, 


Fig. FouR THE FIVE YOUNG SPARROWS FROM THE NEST SHOWN FIG- 
URE 


and there oceasional pair Montana Juncos, Western Robins, and now 
and then flock Brewer Blackbirds. The mating calls the Red-shafted 
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Flicker are frequently heard from the other side the outlet, also the song 
the Western Meadowlark from the open fields bordering the north side. 

How different during the second nesting period. the middle June; 
the water lilies are bloom, the large flowering spikes the spirea are wav- 
ing the breeze, the odor the wild rose the air, the Merrill Song Spar- 
rows are now nesting near the edge the outlet, and the willows and thickets 
either end the small meadow both sides the outlet seem fairly alive 
with birds; the Song Sparrows have many neighbors now. Yellow Warblers, 
Tolmie Warblers, Western Yellowthroats, Western Warbling Vireos, Red-eyed 
Vireos, American Redstarts, Western Robins, Black-headed Grosbeaks and 
Catbirds are nesting and about the haunt. 

All through the morning hours, and late the afternoon, the songs the 
various males can heard. but with all their love and good cheer, the Song 
Sparrow able hold his own, and makes the surroundings ring with his 
sweet melody. the day draws its close the Robin sings his evening lay, 
and the dark shadows creep over the outlet, the little brown bats steal forth 
from their hiding places and join company with the Pacifie Nighthawks 
their circling flight over the chosen home the Merrill Song Sparrow. 

Couer d’Alene, Idaho, February 1919. 


NESTING THE NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKER 


CARRIGER and GURNIE WELLS 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


not rare, such wary bird that its nesting habits California are but 
known. search through our various publications dealing with 
such subjects fail find record the taking single set eggs 
this species the State. seems probable that there are fewer California 
taken eggs this bird collections than even eggs the California Condor. 
Barlow (Conpor, 1901, 163) records.a nest with young birds Fyffe 
June 13, 1897. Sheldon 1x, 1907, 188) records nest with young 
near Big Meadows, Plumas County. The date not given but assumed 
early July. 

This paper embraces partial account our joint studies this species 
over period five years (1914 1918), and the final culmination our ef- 
forts the taking two sets the eggs. The region worked lies near Cisco, 
Placer County, California, and seems probable that the same pair birds 
was observed during the five-year period. 

While working among the dead and dying trees the upper end large 
mountain lake June 1914 the loud cackle this unique bird was frequent- 
heard. The type country appeared suitable for the residence the 
bird and was then determined pay especial attention this species when 
next should visit the lake, then being too late the season for eggs. Some 


Northern Pileated Woodpecker pileatus abieticola), while 
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time was spent watching the birds feed, they tore and pried off large slabs 
dead bark their search for various grubs and insects. 

1915 reached Cisco early June and first opportunity searched 
for our birds. hard climb took the top the dividing ridge and swift 
descent, the shores the lake. One the first birds seen was the Pileated 
Woodpecker flew from tree standing deep water the thick woods 
across the lake. passed near this tree and hid some brush near 
await the appearance the bird. shortly returned and made straight for 
the tree, alighting the opposite side from that facing us. watched sev- 
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Fig. 34. WELLS CLIMBING NEST NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKER, 
ASPEN, NEIGHBORHOOD CISCO, PLACER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA; 
ENTRANCE NEST CAVITY CAN SEEN THE TREE TRUNK Ex- 
TREME TOP 


eral minutes and the bird did not appear approached nearer the tree and 
were chagrined discover large hole about twenty feet up, plain view 
and the side the tree which had first been exposed us. clapped our 
hands and immediately the bird appeared the hole and flew cackling away. 
The tree stood about fifteen feet from the shore the lake and about five 
feet water. its base the diameter was about eighteen inches, the nesi 
entrance about ten. The tree was aspen. base was 
slippery and altogether the examination the nest presented 
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Floating near the shore was long dead trunk with projecting limb 
which decided use raft approach the tree. each made at- 
tempt reach the tree but both trials the raft turned over and each got 
icy bath. Inasmuch the hills were covered with snow and the tempera- 
ture that day was low were not particularly pleased with the ducking. 
decided the tree raft would not serve and accordingly made fast trip 
back headquarters, covering the distance less time than that taken 
ing out. 

soon returned with some planks and lot spikes with which 
made good raft and succeeded reaching the nest tree. driving spikes 
the trunk Wells reached the nest and drew out small young fledgling. The 
appearance this object, resembling skinned Chipmunk instead large 
white egg, certainly disappointed us. 

The nest cavity was eighteen inches deep and six inches diameter, while 
the entrance was three inches width. The entire excavation had been made 
live wood although there were plenty large dead trees near by. 

After leaving the nest watched the old birds, both which came 
the tree and were quite tame they fed the young, which, the way, were 
chree number. The old birds reminded great deal pair Flickers 
their general movements and manner. 

Determining obtain set eggs the following spring, visit was 
May 19, 1916, the same mountain lake. Conditions were found 
quite similar those the previous year, there being much snow the 
ground. The arrival the lake was made enjoyable view the pair 
Woodpeckers flying towards the woods from the same tree which the nest 
was located the previous year. examination the old tree was made 
double-quick time and resulted finding second hole located three feet high- 
and the opposite side the tree. Although two weeks earlier this 
year than the last were again doomed disappointment, for the nest 
three newly hatched young and one unhatched egg. The young birds 
evidently remained the nest for about thirty days they were seen climbing 
about the trees June 20. 

The following year (1917) the locality was visited May 5—we being de- 
termined get ahead the birds this time. The season was more advanced 
than the three previous years and but little snow was the ground and the 
lake this point had less than three feet water it. The Pileated Wood- 
peckers had abandoned the lake and were making their home tree located 
the channel small stream which flowed into the lake and about 
three hundred yards from their former site. The nest was found about 
half completed. Visits were made several occasions until May 26, but 
the birds were not seen again. Apparently they had moved out the basin 
entirely, they could not located. 

While spending the winter 1917-1918 Summit, Wells determined 
the most his opportunities study the Woodpeckers. Through 
eral friends living Cisco the birds were kept under observation throughout 
the winter. was found that the birds seldom strayed far two three 
miles from their lake and that only the one pair was evidence. 

1918, the first attempt locate the nest was.made May Wells 
company with nearing the lake several unfinished 
ities were noted, that the date for eggs seemed about right. There was but 
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little snow the ground and practically water the lake. search was 
then made through the aspen grove which former years had stood its en- 
tirety from two seven eight feet water, with the result that Mr. 
Flickinger discovered fresh hole forty feet live aspen growing 
the lake shore. Enough chips lay the base the tree indicate 
that the cavity must nearly finished. The birds were not evidence, the 
nest was examined. was found completed, but contained eggs. 

Allowing ten days for the birds lay complete set, the nest was 
visited again May 12, Wells and Flickinger. had great confidence 
that this trip would finally get set this prince woodpeckers. When 
reached the tree smart rap the trunk brought the old bird the en- 
rance with anxious expression her face and knew this time that 
would soon have the eggs. She flew short distance away and was soon joined 
her mate. hid the brush and waited about thirty minutes, when the 
female returned and entered the nest. thus felt positive that the nest con- 
tained full set eggs, and Wells accordingly strapped his irons and 
climbed the tree. His exultant shout proclaimed that the eggs were there—a 
set four fresh glossy eggs. The nest cavity was eighteen inches deep 
about six diameter, while the entrance was nearly four inches across. 

The nest was visited again June both us, and our surprise 
found that the birds had used the same for second set eggs, four 
number, which were three-quarters incubated. The short time intervening be- 
tween the two sets shows that the birds did not lose any time after their 
set was lost them. The locality was again visited June and found 
that the birds had finished another cavity about two hundred feet from the 
first tree and apparently the female was brooding third set. did not dis- 
turb the bird and hope that she successfully raised her brood. 

Inasmuch the lake contained water this point made careful 
search the upper end the basin with the result that twenty cavities all 
were located various trees what usuaily the lake very close its 
shores. Most these were aspens. Apparently this pair 
birds has nested here for great many years, for although have carefully 
worked the surrounding country for miles every direction have never dis- 
covered other birds their cavities. Inasmuch the food supply abund- 
ant, and hunters rarely visit the region, assumed that the species simply 
extremely rare one for this portion the Sierra Nevada. 

The two sets eggs are identical shape, size, and characters. 
They are small for the bird, being but little larger than eggs the Red-shafted 
Flicker. their glossy surface, pyriform shape and hardness shell they 
are distinctively eggs the Picidae. The average measurements the four 
eggs are about 1.29x0.99 inches. 

Oakland, California, February 24, 1919. 
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RETURN THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 


FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


(Continued from page 114) 


THE GEM THE SWEETWATERS COVE AND SHORE 


that make the Coulee favorite resort families water 
birds make the small easternmost lake the Sweetwater chain the chos- 
home hordes birds. While almost sight from the traveled Bel- 

grade Bridge, mile the west it, the lake completely off the 
moat-like Coulee and its marshy venous meshwork that the nearest way 
road from the Bridge five six miles around along the northern oval 
the mail route, which crosses the moat the grass-grown, black 
framed Coulee Bridge and making broad loop out over grain fields comes 
nearer than the far side wide field from the lake its way back town. 

Remote and out evidence start with, the little lake has many other 

advantages. Nearly round, only about three quarters mile across, 
that the wind has less sweep than over the larger lakes, and when blows too 
hard, sheltering banks protect the birds, for its surface sunk well below the 
level the surrounding grain fields and scattered bordering clumps trees. 
three sides the lake fringed sheltering tule marsh and the fourth 
protecting strip woods; while additional shelter afforded tule isl- 
ands, long streaks tule across the middle the lake, between which the 
water fowl can gather safe distance from passersby along the shore. Lying 
close the marsh-bordered Coulee and long pasture slough whose edges 
large flocks Ducks rest when not feeding, the small Sweetwater has also 
within mile so, three open-shored lakes, which the Ducks that spend 
their days the small lake can fly for greater security night. these 
conditions make the east Sweetwater popular among both Ducks and hunters 
that hunting lodge formerly near the north Sweetwater pass, during recent 
winter was moved the ice down the Coulee this lake. Between this vacant 
hunting lodge the woods the south shore and the farmhouse heading the 
grain fields the north end the lake grassy road following the east 
shore, and walked back and forth over it, often just see what birds were 
there, frequently way around the lake out the mail box the wheat 
field, had ample opportunity become acquainted with its many tenants. 

Among the most interesting were the Black-crowned Night Herons, and 

they were often seen fence posts leading down into the lake the ends 
pasture lines, well standing the foot tules, either the islands 
along the marshy border the lake; preferably half hidden thin tule 
veil. Sometimes one would seen clambering around among the black rods 
tule island, rising from blind with loud squawk. They were seen 
all hours day, and found fishing the afternoons, but their name indi- 
cates, their normal fishing habit was probably best illustrated one seen 
7:40 flying across the lake and lighting the edge tule island 
ready for night work. 
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driving the shore August 14, nine the large birds were flushed, 
many the brown plumage the young that was evident family had 
been launched. young one seen fence post reflected the water, help 
the glass showed the characteristic red eye and yellowish green bill and legs. 
one the dark-backed adults mounted post, the usually creamy fore- 
head and chin were beautiful yellow, and appropriately raised his yellow 
foot his sulphury throat. 

section fence extending into the the corner nearest the farm- 
house was one the favorite perches the Herons, and they got used 
seeing along that they would not rise when passed. sunset one night 
party them was fishing this corner; the adults perched posts. The 
young alighting among the tules would flap their brown-striped wings over 
the marsh, their long yellowish green legs dangling indecision till their own- 
ers finally got courage let themselves down among the sharp pointed reeds. 

One the old Herons, Eager Fisherman, the post farthest out the 
lake, watched the water for long time, head down, legs bent, and toes hang- 
ing over the edge the post, ready drop the flash minnow; but 
though many came the surface not far away, none came his net. Again 
and again started lift his wings, evidently from false hopes. inexperi- 
enced young one adjoining post was amusing contrast pose and 
method the Eager Fisherman. leaning over, ready drop 
his prey, stood with body erect, legs straight, and feet firmly planted 
the middle the post. But although had much learn, before long 
gan look the water with signs intelligence, and get his spear ready 
for action. 

second brown streaked one flew over and lit the barbed wire between 
posts just above the surface the water, close the post the Eager Fisher- 
who, although his prospective minnows were probably scared away 
the interruption, turned with evident interest toward the young one who may 
well have been his son. third young Heron tried light the wire farther 
from the supporting post but wobbled much, spite raised wings, that 
had give the attempt. then flew his inexperienced brother 
the post, but was jabbed long bill till had about his business. 
And, sad relate, before the Eager Fisherman had ever caught anything, an- 
other adult came and took forcible possession his post! 

While this pantomime was progressing, some the other Herons did most 
surprising thing. One would fly out beyond the last post, and hesitating, al- 
most hovering over the water, peer down into it; then on; after while 
coming back try again, and finally with dangling legs let itself cautiously 
down till its body water, when sat there horizontally like Duck, 
looking awkward and uncomfortable you would expect long-legged 
Heron unnatural position. Then suddenly would shoot for- 
ward and fly with something—probably minnow—dangling from its bill! 
What was the explanation? How could long-legged Heron sit the water? 
first thought there might submerged fence posts stand on, but then 
remembered the muskrat houses said have been sight the year before when 
the water was lower, and realized that two the Herons lit about far 
enough apart standing two ends long house. The farmer con- 
firmed this theory, saying that while there were fence posts, there were 
submerged muskrat houses. 
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the posts where the Night Herons fished, Black Terns were frequently 
seen early August feeding their young, with whose cries the shore resound- 
ed. While the young ones stood the fence posts their parents would 
fly above, and hovering over them moment, with long bills extended, feed 
them the wing. family was seen sitting row some sliver the 
lake, one day, and great amusement Duck sitting near watched them, 
moving its head they moved; but soon, tired the confusion, swam 
off more quiet waters. another place one the facile-winged birds was 
seen see-sawing over the water catching insects for its evening meal. Darting 
hither and yon, the picturesque terns often added sudden touch life 
quiet landscape. one case, August afternoon when row cows 
stood cooling themselves the shallow water shaded the trees along shore, 
and Bank Swallows were skimming over the still white surface the lake, 
suddenly flock the long-winged Black Terns swept and darted about 
over the surface till the water seemed all a’move with long wings. 

striking contrast these swift-flying birds the air were the princi- 
pal residents the east side the lake, the Coots and Pied-billed Grebes. 
They are frequently associated that seems the marks that differen- 
tiate them different ages might have developed through the long periods 
that association. they are about the same size and both look blackish 
across the water, they need distinguishing marks; and the dusky little boats 
earry good signals, both fore and aft. The white knife-blade bill the Coot, 
which full face seems almost divide its physiognomy, striking charac- 
ter, but nature make assurance doubly sure has, optically, cut off the 
tip the bill the Grebe means the dark band that gives the name 
The dark area around the bill and the dark chin mark the Pied- 
bill seem thrown for extra measure contrast the plain black, velvety 
head and slaty neck the Coot. The rear light the Coot, however, seems 
the crowning achievement nature, for times suggests, minature, the 
white rump patches that the antelope flashes moments danger. good 
illustration its directive value came one day. Out across the lake was 
white spot—was the head patch the Ruddy the white breast the 
Western Grebe, asked myself. Raising the glass, proved the white under 
tail the Coot! 

Nature never satisfied, however. When her work seems done, her aim 
accomplished, she keeps adding artistic touches. this case not the 
exquisitely delicate pen and ink work with which she delights the stu- 
dent protective coloration, but something more broadly effective—pose. The 
Coot goes about with long neck forward; the squatty Pied-bill nervously 
its flat snaky head. too great distance for any these points 
noted, the Pied-bill settles the question rising and showing its white belly, 
turning its side and flashing its white Grebe breast. The young the 
Coot and Pied-bill, while markedly different from their parents have easily 
distinguished characters, for while the young Coot has plain pale gray neck, 
the young Pied-bill has the characteristic markings the downy Grebes—black 

and white stripes down the neck. 
The weak appealing notes these young were almost always heard 
along the wide tule border the east shore the lake; and when, during 
harvesting, the reaper cut the wheat the Herons’ corner, was able get 
close the the shore and look the irregular tule front with 
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its secluded by-ways. this intimate protected harbor, was pleased find 
mother Pied-bill home with her downy brood striped necked chicks, div- 
ing and feeding them assured security. After time, probably discov- 
ering me, she raised her head and, great satisfaction, gave the Cuckoo 
identity which had been perplexing all summer. 
was evidently alarm note rallying ery, for answer her brood 
her into the tule waterways, peeping like little chickens. Letting 
them swim ahead her she dived the near side tule coming 
the other side rejoin them. One the brood which came out and swam 
around making pretty little wake across its bay, had Robin-like chirp, and 
took note gave droll bob the head, which proved family man- 
nerism. 

watched the interesting family, muskrat swam by, nose and ears out 
water, leaving long wake behind him. When had nearly reached the 
tule wall, disappeared, and bubbles rose above him. this was about 
where the Herons had mysteriously lit the water, had doubtless gone 
down into muskrat house. was seen again the next day, and swam 
past family half grown Grebes, they all looked him, when one inquisi- 
tive little Pied-bill swam after him, close his wake; and the furry ears 
disappeared, too went below, investigate his strange 
house. 

mother this brood was not feeding them when saw her, and when 
one seemed hint that she should, she preened very pointedly—a way feath- 
ered mothers often enforce discipline. They were big enough provide their 
own dinners, she must have thought. parent Pied-bill diving for food one 
day apparently met her Waterloo. Shaking her violently, she dived rap- 
idly and excitedly, reappearing and diving, and again reappearing and diving. 
this juncture two nearly grown young with dull orange bills swam in, one 
acting intending tell his mother just what the instant; but 
that apparently was not easy, for when last saw the trio they were swim- 
ming away through the marsh, nothing settled. Perhaps the old Pied-bill had 
tried make way with squirming mud puppy! 

Wherever these small Grebes were seen, Coots were almost always evi- 
dence, and from the road overlooking the eastern border the lake, they were 
usually the commonest spots the surface. From the wide tule border the 
querulous appealing notes young were generally heard, and often 
the crooning note the old one, one the pleasantest, most contented sounds 
that came from the lakes. 

The Coots’ Gateway, opening through the willows 
near the hunting lodge end the road, led down the tules, and strip 
ground covered with old stalks provided convenient and popular platform 
which the birds could stand sun and plume themselves. When stopping 
look the gateway, one day, caught sight young Redhead and got 
Just glimpse the mother, light that brought out the rare plum colored 
bloom only seen life. 

Here, early one August morning, found four half grown Coots standing 
the base the green tule stalks. When they disappeared, attention was 
absorbed distressed infantile cries coming from within the tules. They de- 
creased after time and before long red and black headed nestling Coot ap- 
peared through the reeds and climbed weakly onto the platform, where 
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lay down exhausted, crying the feeble, forlorn little tones which had 
been listening. was small and weak that imagined had fallen out 
his nest and that his first distressed had come from the unexpected 
plunge. 

Where was his mother? from invisible adult made him react suf- 
ficiently take few toddling steps its direction; but then, his dimly 
awakened mind lost its grasp, stopped, fixed his feathers little, and 
picked feebly from the ground. Again, when his were answered 
peep, from brother inside the tules, made weak run toward the sound, 
but tripped and went his bill. Calling forlornly picked himself up, but 
then sat down the ground, too tired stand, pathetic little chick! Just 
then Black-crowned Night Heron rose from neighboring blind with loud 
squawk, and two old Coots with their nearly grown young swam out, one the 
parents with lake weed its bill. The sun came out lighting the yellow 
bases the reeds, turning the tule marsh into miniature green forest, the re- 
stems patterning the smooth water and making most attractive swim- 
pool. The nestling, creeping out few feet farther, came near the edge 
the pool and wondered whether were feeling the ancestral lure the 
whether, having been prematurely projected from his nest—grant- 
ing surmise correct—the dry warm nest still dominated his weak little 
mind. 

half past nine, after hour and half alone the world, haa 
nearly stopped and when motherly came from inside the tules, 
answered only faintly. was getting rested, however, and soon went 
work preen his bedraggled plumage. combed his short bristly hairs 
with his red sealing wax bill, his markings came out plainly—his reddish 
black hairs with whitish hairs beneath. His stringy wings blew 
out tiny flippers. But before his toilet could farther, over went, al- 
most his back. 

That his mother might get courage come him, moved, little 
time, farther and farther back among the willows, each move losing sight 
him among the old dead tule stalks the dark ground, finding him again only 
means his reddish head—of which interesting fact made note. While 
sat watching him through willow Yellow Warbler flew down 
the platform, looked about jauntily and then flew clinging the reeds, 
hunting for insects or, perhaps, threads for second nest. pair Redwings 
also flew down look over the platform for something they wanted. Then 
large flock Ducks passed over head, from one the eastern lakes, flying 
light down the Coulee. 

Would the mother Coot never come? Was she still brooding the brother 
was she down the water feeding them while waiting for 
go? Meanwhile the small Redhead had again been working his toilet, and 
though still looked decidedly hairy, seemed comparatively dry and fluffed 
out. Just then, losing his balance, slipped into the water. Before had 
time wonder what would do, hurriedly climbed back onto dry land, 
his mind not yet free from the dry nest. This plunge, however, probably put 
him coming mood, for was not bad his first plunges, and when, 
after little more preening, slipped into the water again, settled down 
its surface with the ease long generations ancestors, and 
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swimming off disappeared down tule lane, calling loudly if, hidden their 
mazes, was sure finding the mother who would care for all his wants. 

The next time passed the Coot Gateway, was hurrying absent-mind- 
edly and surprised four small Redheads standing the platform. Was 
little friend among them, happily reunited his family? The mother must 
have been sitting down resting, for she jumped and vanished, the four young 
also disappearing magic. After that piece consummate carelessness, 
noiselessly might, was all vain. had lost rare oppor- 
iunity. One pretty sight near the Gateway, though quite aside the mark, was 
long row young dragon flies telephone wire. 

often stopped the Gateway way back and forth our mail box 
which the the return curve his thirty mile route, passed 
intervals varying widely with roads and weather. Coming sight far 
the angle the road, following section lines between grain fields, the 
head his old white horse could watched till reached the box, and then 
watched disappearing down the highway—a highway that seemed merely 
incident, winding down between endless fields ripening grain. Before the 
harvest, the fields that had changed from green gold under eyes, soft- 
ened pale straw color that, the stretched away, went well with 
the creamy horizon cloudlets. one long interval waiting, when resting 
recess the wheat with camp stool for pillow, watched the silky long- 
bearded wheat softly blowing across the sky till the blue seemed wondrous 
blue and the prairie clouds seemed gather protectingly close. 


(To continued) 


SHORT PAPER THE HUTTON VIREO 


CLARK VAN FLEET 


ITHIN the last two years have made the acquaintance new friend 

among the birds, namely, the Hutton Vireo (Vireo 

one the most interesting our California songsters. This 

common enough bird Sonoma County, but one that must searched for 

and his acquaintance sought, order know him well. His quiet, unob- 

strusive nature, and his olive green coat blends well with his surroundings 

that many individuals might passed, good territory, unobservant 
person, before gaining glimpse one. 

The Hutton Vireo not bird likely draw attention himself. There 
fluttering wings hasty glances here and there for food, such dis- 
tinguishes the hammering pounding and gay chattering scold- 
ing, the manner the Plain Titmouse. His sober mantle olive green 
not less subdued than his movement from branch branch, and tree tree, 
his quiet peering under leaves and bark scales, where takes toll the teem- 
ing insect life. Occasionally large insect will fall his will then stop 
and diligently snip off the wings and legs before attempting swallow it. 
Rarely, will dive forth from the protection the trees passing insect, 


. 
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very much the manner flycatcher; but his return the protection 
the green foliage his propensities desert him and usually goes 
full tilt into the cover rather than show himself longer than necessary. 

During the fall and winter this Vireo’s liquid note seldom heard and 
then but contented bar two while feeding. But the first breaking 
winter into spring his notes become more frequent. The nuptial song con 
stant repetition single note, often for prolonged period. like the 
twanging bow string one key, quid, quid, quid, repeated indefinitely. 
The above not attempt reproduce the note, has more liquid quality 
and there slight cadence ranging higher towards the end the note. 
some individuals given slight trill like water over stones. The earliest 
have heard their song, song could the first week Febru- 
ary, and heard from then until late summer. 

One always associates the Hutton Vireo his mind with the live oaks. 
always think this little fellow the spirit the live oak tree. The tree 
stationary, unconscious until livened its spirit, whose enfolding bosom the 
spirit lives and dies. trees can love, how they must cherish the cheery sprite 
that spends its life fond protection their bodies. The body seldom dies 
and the spirit constantly renewed, the association eternal. The spirit 
wanders but ever returns its castle, and can think that nothing would 
please better than die nestled the foot its live oak. 

About the first and second weeks March home-building begun. The 
site being properly chosen, both birds begin the task. The round, deep-cupped 
structure built entirely Spanish moss, the first strands being woven 
both sides the chosen crotch, with loose ends hanging down; the building 
goes these hanging ends are woven together the bottom and the nest be- 
gins take shape. the structure progresses the moss that goes build 
becomes finer and finer and each strand woven with weaving motion 
the bill. When the nest will support each bird, after has placed 
the material has brought, pops and works with feet and body round out 
and cup the structure. 

Most the material for the nest collected within radius thirty-five 
fifty yards the nest, but seldom the immediate vicinity the site and 
never from the same tree. approaching the nest, usually from two three 
stops are made before the last flight direct the nest. leaving the birds 
generally fly direct neighboring tree. Building progresses slowly rap- 
idly, the weather permits. noted one pair commence and complete nest 
about four days; normally week, two, even greater length time 
required account the frequent showers have and April. 
Sometimes few days elapse between the completion the nest and the depos- 
iting the first egg, but usually the female immediately lay and 
does daily until the setting complete. Incubation begun once. 

Incubation performed both parents, and during this period that 
they are most wary against the detection their treasures. have seen one 
bird dive into the nesting tree, make the change the nest and the other bird 
leave, rapidly, that seemed though but the one bird had entered and 
left the tree. The nest usually built back from some open clear space. 
almost useless look the first fringe trees about the clearing; usually 
the nest found the second third row trees from the opening. 
The only exception have ever noted was nest live oak the middle 
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open pasture. Although the tree was fairly thick, the nest was deserted be- 
fore egg was laid. Whether due having discovered it, the result 
its position, have way telling. discovered the nest distance 
about twenty feet from the tree and did not approach any closer until re- 
turned for the set, when found the nest deserted. 

The nest placed from seven twenty-five feet up, and well out the 
end branch, usually very well concealed. matter fact unless dis- 
covered building the nest almost impossible locate. one dis- 
covered nest the fact that its occupant, presumably the male, was singing 
while the nest. judge this rather uncommon occurrence. The nest 
blends well with its surroundings that sometimes, even though have for- 
merly located the nest, have had difficulty locating again. 

might well here describe one two nesting sites, give fair 
idea their normal location. found one nest, 13, 1918, following 
the building birds. was located small live oak tree about seven feet 
from the ground. would have been impossible have seen from any angle 
except directly above, unless led the birds. Fronds Spanish moss 
hung all about it, part one frond being woven into one side the nest. The 
nest was the west side the tree. Another nest, more usual location, 
found March 1918, was about sixteen feet from the ground and about 
the same distance out from the trunk, near the end large branch 
ter foliage and moss. unusual nest was one located manzanita bush 
under live oak. This nest gave companion and bad hour two be- 
fore located it; must have passed least three times before was 
discovered. This the only instance that has come under observation, 
the bird building other than live oak. 

The usual complement eggs four, sometimes three, very seldom five. 
believe Mr. Carriger has one set five taken Mr. Gurnie Wells 
Sonoma County. This the only set five have heard of. The ground color 
the egg pearly white, dotted with reddish brown spots and specks the 
larger end. The ground color never varies, but the number and distribution 
the spots seldom alike any two eggs. one set three collection, 
one egg pure white with very few minute specks it; the other two have 
only few slight markings. most the other sets have, the markings are 
typical. The eggs vary somewhat shape and size, some sets being slightly 
round without being larger one end than the other, while others 
are elongated and larger. 

About two weeks after incubation started the nestlings are hatched and 
the time the month out they are ready take their first trials flight. 
The nestlings are fed both parents during ther stay the nest. watched 
four fledglings being fed for period about hour; they were visited every 
five minutes average during this period. The nestlings were partially 
covered with feathers the time and were keeping the parents very busy fill- 
ing their hungry mouths. 

have given some study bird population this territory and estimate 
that associationally good country hundred breeding pairs the square 
mile fair average. The area Sonoma County fifteen hundred square 
miles, and that area about two hundred and fifty are well sprinkled with 
live oaks. This would give about twenty-five thousand breeding pairs Hut- 
ton Vireos Sonoma County. consider this really low estimate. Here 
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large field for the ornithologist. For instance, during the two 
weeks feeding the young birds the nest, some seventy eighty miilions 
insects must consumed these vireos this county alone, the 
only work union hours and eat nothing themselves. 

The nest kept clean the parent birds during the period 
and later during the time the young birds are the nest; and 
the nest strongly anchored green weod and deeply cupped the danger 
accident disease reduced minimum. The nests are invariably well 
that marauding jay squirrel has little chance discovering it, 
unless accident. fact have never found but one raided nest. After the 
first egg laid would hard drive the birds from the nest; but one’s 
ohservations during building operations should most the birds 
will surely desert they suspect intruder. 

The Hutton Vireo can well one the quietest our native 
for, although fairly common country acceptable him, his habits and dress 
combine make him very little known the average bird hunter. Therefore 
have attempted this paper throw little light his home and surround- 
ings. 

Santa Rosa, California, March 23, 1919. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


HENRY WETHERBEE HENSHAW 


(Continued from page 107) 


TRIP LOUISIANA 


1869, few months before the examination for Harvard, health gave 
away, indeed had done several ttimes before with loss school time, 
and postponed for the time entering college. the fall the year was 

made happy receiving invitation from Captain Frank Webber spend 
the winter Louisiana board the Coast Survey schooner ‘‘Varina’’. 
sailed from Boston for New Orleans early December, and had first ex- 
perience real gale sea when off Cape Hatteras where lost, among other 
things, four days out the calendar. None the worse for experience 
one Neptune’s moods, reached New Orleans due time, and passed the 
next ten days that delightful southern city. Embarking the 
na’’ about the middle the month, tacked leisurely down the broad ex- 
panse the Father Waters till were the Pass Loutre, one the five 
passes through which the muddy waters the giant stream find their way into 
the Gulf, when about noon, when visions lunch were uppermost mind, 
ran upon hidden snag, which stove big hole the bottom. 
Hasty efforts plug the break proving unavailing, the vessel was run ashore 
and abandoned, though not until all our effects and the ship’s stores were land- 
the boats and the little steam launch. found cordial weleome and 
shelter small fishing settlement the banks the pass, and remember 
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that afternoon when exploring the neighborhood, noting among the thick 
marsh vegetation some Maryland Yellow-throats, Palm Warblers, and other 
birds. Little did think, this wilderness reeds, that nearly for- 
years afterwards, Chief the Biological Survey, should called upon 
administer this and other similar tracts the neighborhood Federai 
Bird Reservation, which was set apart August 1907, under the name the 
Islands’’. 

That night, guest, was favored with bed improvised top billi- 
ard table, while the other members the party slept, best they could, the 
floor. The next the ship-wrecked party was taken aboard the light-house 
tender ‘‘Essayons’’, commanded Captain Freeman, which chanced 
her way New Orleans. Thus were back the hospitable city the same 
week had left it. remember rightly, was just ten days later when 
sailed the scene our former ship-wreck the Varina’’, which, mean- 
time, had been raised, towed New, Orleans, repaired, and made good 
ever. This time sailed triumphantly through the pass into the Gulf, and 
due time reached the scene our winter’s labors. Captain Webber and his 
wife proved the most delightful and sympathetic hosts, and the others 
the party were pleasant and congenial comrades the winter was most agreeably 
spent. 

The work the Survey party, which Captain Webber was charge, lay 
chiefly and around Lakes Borgne and Ponchartrain, and had lively antici- 
pations the feathered treasures store for this entirely new field. As, 
however, the territory bordering the lakes consisted almost entirely marshes, 
the variety bird life proved very small. Such was, however, devoted 
myself enthusiastically, and spring carried home something over two 
hundred skins, among which were the types Rallus which abound- 
the marshes about the Rigolets Light the absence inviting 
collecting ground, devoted good deal time that winter hunting ducks, 
geese and snipe, and the spoils gathered this way always proved welcome 
addition our mess. The canoe trips after ducks the tortuous bayous 
the lake region with Mr. Schonstein, the keeper the light house, will always 
remain delightful memories. 


BACK FROM LOUISIANA 

returned home the spring 1870 greatly improved health, but pre- 
sently gave all idea college course. Then followed delightful interim 
months when, without much thought the morrow and its responsibilities, 
devoted most the time, company with Brewster, wholly outdoor life 
and collecting birds. 


EVENTS LEADING FOUNDING THE NUTTALL ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


surprising how trivial incidents may lead important and unfore- 
seen consequences. Mr. Brewster possessed copy the octavo edition Au- 
dubon’s ‘‘Birds’’, and the discoveries and experiences this pioneer Amer- 
ican ornithology often formed the our conversation, especially when 
his account species familiar differed from our own experiences. 
was less acquainted with the writings Audubon than was, and desired 
become more familiar with them, the fall 1871 suggested the plan 
reading aloud chapter Audubon and then discussing it. The plan soon be- 
coming known Ruthven Deane, Henry Purdie, and, later, 
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and Ernest Ingersoll, they joined around the cozy winter fire Brewster’s 
house, and many pleasant and profitable evenings were thus spent. Soon oth- 
ers expressed desire join the little circle, and from this small beginning was 
born due time the Nuttall Ornithological Club. The first issue its bulle- 
tin appeared 1876, with Allen and Elliott Coues assistant editors. 

The choice name for the club was happy one, for, although Thomas 
Nuttall was much more botanist than ornithologist, lived for de- 
cade Cambridge, wrote his the Ornithology the United States 
and there, and doubtless many the original observations recorded 
were made the Cambridge region.’ 


THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, AND NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Perhaps not too much say that natural sequence the forma- 
tion the Nuttall Club and the publication its bulletin there sprung into ex- 
istence the fullness time, the American Ornithologists’ Union, founded 
September 26, 1883, and its journal ‘‘The Auk’’ which has had more potent in- 
fluence shaping the trend American Ornithology than all other agencies 
combined. 

Still another important consequence followed the wake the C., 
though nowise directly connected with it. the first meeting the Union 
one the committees appointed was ‘‘On the Status the English 
and 1885, Congress made small appropriation carry the investigation 
connection with the Agricultural Department. This was the beginning 
the ‘‘Division Economie Ornithology’’ which later, under the able manage- 
ment Doctor Hart Merriam, grew into the Bureau Biological Survey. 

The first meeting the Union was pregnant with still further important 
consequences. The Committee the Protection North American Birds then 
appointed did yeoman’s service for several years, and then, largely due the 
enthusiasm and leadership William Dutcher, grew into the National Associa- 
tion Audubon Societies which, with its Model Bird Law, has exerted very 
powerful influence this country for the protection Citizen Bird. 

MEETING WITH SCOTT 

the fall 1870 was birds one day the Cooledge Farm, 
back Mount Auburn—a locality doubt familiar Nuttall his day and 
for several years favorite collecting ground Brewster and 
heard the report collecting gun, and investigation soon revealed young 
fellow slowly limping his way through the trees, gun one hand and cane 
the other. him, found was Scott, then taking scienti- 
course Harvard. came excellent naturalist and successful 
and indefatigable bird collector despite his disability, which would have proved 
insuperable obstacle anyone not possessed more than ordinary courage 


and enthusiasm. Later became one the founders the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club. 


MEET ISAAC SPRAGUE 


the fall 1870 father moved Grantville, now Wellesley Hills, 
the region around which proved very inviting the lover outdoor life. 
Soon after, made the acquaintance Isaac Sprague, then living the out- 
skirts the town, who not only had known Audubon when young man but 
had accompanied him his Missouri River trip 1848 aid the veteran or- 


‘For an interesting account of Nuttall and his activities the reader is referred to 
William Brewster’s “Birds of the Cambridge Region of Massachusetts, 1906”. 
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nithologist his skill with the pencil. showed good many drawings 
birds made his early days, and particularly remember spirited pencil 
sketch Audubon which hung the wall the parlor. This, said, Audu- 
bon, years before, pronounced the best likeness himself extant, and, taking 
pencil hand, made few strokes which thought improved it. This sketch 
was made 1842, and was reproduced volume II, 84, and 
his Journals’’, which appeared 1897. find referred also Herrick’s 
the Naturalist’’, vol. being no. the author’s list ‘‘au- 
thentic likenesses’’. 

When met Mr. Sprague was making drawings plants for Doctor 
Asa Gray illustrate his ‘‘Manual’’ and other botanical works. Gray, who 
highly valued his work, pronounced him the foremost living botanical art- 
ists. Though Mr. Sprague had long ceased the active study birds, was 
still much interested them, and occasionally accompanied short tramps 
through the woods adjoining his house. had never chanced see Prairie 
Warbler, and was greatly pleased when took him nest had found, when 
heard for the first time the song the bird. Though had ceased draw 
birds, subsequently made study quail for Mr. Brewster and ruffed 
grouse for me—perhaps the last bird studies ever made, and excellent exam- 
ples his and painstaking methods. 


BRADFORD TORREY 


must have been considerably later than this that Bradford Torrey took 
his residence Wellesley Hills, where lived till towards the closing years 
his life when, well known, moved California. During annual 
visits home frequently met Torrey, and had some pleasant tramps together 
over the Wellesley hills. Though means unsociable was not over easy 
become acquainted with, owing certain diffidence and shyness 
tended limit the number his close comrades. The slight barriers his 
friendship once overcome, was delightful companion and faithful friend. 
was indefatigable student bird life and accurate and painstaking 
observer, and his notebooks are full interesting observations which, for one 
reason and another, was unable fix definitely upon given species and 
was willing take nothing for granted. His sketches the habits birds 
and outdoor life, which have endeared him thousands readers, are told 
singularly felicitous manner and with skilled literary touch peculiarly 
his own. 

TRIP FLORIDA 

October 29, 1870, sailed for Savannah route Florida bird 
collecting trip. The peninsula was then comparatively unknown naturalists 
and was land mystery and romance, rich ornithological possibili- 
ties and redolent with memories Audubon’s trip 1831. Our party con- 
sisted Mr. Maynard and his bride, Mr. Weeks, artist who 
quently attained fame painter oriental subjects, and myself. 
sailed from Boston October 29, 1870, and were such haste reach the prom- 
ised land that stopped Savannah, then quaint southern city, only day, 
most which was spent walk out San Buenaventura Cemetery, and 
still retain vivid impression its avenues wonderful live oaks festooned 
with long streamers grey moss 
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CEDAR KEYS, FLORIDA 


Our first stop November was Cedar Keys, the west coast 
the peninsula, which reached train from Baldwin the direct line 
Jacksonville. The island not proving very desirable collecting ground, Mr. 
Maynard and his wife took the steamer Key West prospecting trip, 
while continued birds about Cedar Keys, and Mr. Weeks continued 
sketch. After few days made the acquaintance the engineer con- 
struction train which made daily trips out into the pine barrens and hummocks 
the mainland, and this proved most fortunate. making use the train, 
through the courtesy the engineer, was enabled secure many desirable 
birds, including number one species was never see again its native 
haunts, the Carolina Paroquet, the subsequent extinction which curious and 
beautiful species must cause pang regret the heart every true bird 
lover. 

While Cedar Keys experienced ‘‘norther’’ which the almost fire- 
less condition the town afforded more accurate idea life the polar re- 
gions than have ever known since. Much the less hardy vegetation the 
island was frost-killed, and, although the temperature the coastwise waters 
was lowered only few degrees, vast numbers fish were killed and cast 
the beach. 

January the party was reunited Key West, which had proved very 
unremunerative collecting ground. Upon the strength information obtained 
Mr. Maynard took passage sponger, ‘‘The Explorer’’, and, after 
four delightful days among the Keys, which the plankton the Gulf Stream 
revealed some its wonders, found ourselves Miami, which was prove 
our headquarters for several months. 


REACH MIAMI THE EAST COAST 


Miami was then but wilderness, and where today populous winter 
resort, then there were only two three houses the south bank the river. 
and none all the north bank, save what remained the officers’ quar- 
ters and barracks, relics the government buildings that dated back the 
days the second Seminole war (1835). Major Harris, native Mis- 
sissippi, who had served the Confederate Army during the Civil War, was 
possession the north bank the river, and and his wife lived the 
most easterly the old quarters, while rented from him the other two. 

Between its hummocks and its surrounding pine woods, Miami proved in- 
viting territory, and collected birds with such ardor and that have 
never thought the place since without experiencing symptoms that emo- 
tion, not among bird collectors, remorse. was with much 
pleasure, therefore, read Bradford Torrey’s account his stay the 
place many years later, from which appears that Nature her own good 
time set about repairing the damage had done our efforts secure 
series’’ the birds the locality. Torrey’s list shows that few any the 
species found there are now missing, while not few species not present 
our time have come the result changed conditions, the presence 
gardens, parks, and imported tropical vegetation. 


THE EVERGLADES 


extended our researches across Biscayne Bay the ocean beach, and 
the Miami the Everglades means row-boat, which, addition 
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many other kindnesses, Major Harris placed our disposal. However, got 
farther than short distance beyond the portals the Everglades, which 
that point found little else but sea tall canes and grasses, studded 
here and there with islets clothed with cypress and other sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion. The tortuous channels which they were traversed were too narrow and 
shallow for passage boat, and were navigable only the light canoe 
the Indian. Here were introduced that hawk anomalous mollusk- 
eating habits, the Everglade Kite excellent account 
which with its nest and eggs found Maynard’s ‘‘Birds Eastern 
North America’’, 1881, 284. Here also heard for the first time the scream 
the cougar, few which lurked these.swampy fastnesses prey upon 
the deer which were still fairly numerous. 
LIFE MIAMI 

The Seminole Indians from their settlements the Everglades frequently 
visited Miami, bringing venison and delicious sweet potatoes, which 
were always glad buy, for, tell the truth, Weeks and who messed 
ourselves (mess exactly the right word), fared none too sumptuously. True 
.there was some small game the woods, quail and rabbits, and schools fish 
played the bay before our eyes, but both were busy from morning 
night our self-imposed tasks, and begrudged every moment spent at- 
tempts replenish our larder. took turns cooking—Heaven save the 
each soon became expert making flapjacks lived 
principally upon that delicacy, made palatable with molasses syrup, which 
found, somewhat our surprise, quite capable sustaining human life. From 
that day this the flapjack has ceased object interest me. 

Perhaps the most notable bird found near Miami was the little 
grassquit (Phonipara zena), now known Tiaris bicolor, straggler from the 
Bahamas, which took single specimen January 19, also se- 
cured the nest and eggs the Everglade Kite magnolia bush March 24. 
But obtained fine series many southern species, which well illustrated the 
avifauna the region, and certain which have since been described new 
one and another author. Most the specimens collected the trip found 
permanent abiding place the Museum Comparative Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum, was generally known those days. 

Mr. Maynard and his wife left April sailing yacht for collecting 
eruise through the Keys Key West, while remained Miami till the end 
May when returned home way Key West and New York. 

never published any notes upon the results Florida trip, but 
Maynard’s ‘‘Birds Florida’’, three parts only which were issued, and 
his ‘‘Birds Florida with the Water and Game Birds Eastern North Amer- 
ica’’, which parts were published; and finally his ‘‘Birds Eastern 
North America’’, the reader will find much valuable information and many in- 
teresting details the habits Florida birds. These were gathered this 
indefatigable naturalist, not only the trip with me, but during sev- 
eral other seasons when explored different parts the peninsula, which 
work was one the pioneers. 


This bird is figured on the Lantana on which it was shot in Maynard’s “Birds of 
Eastern North America”, 1881, pl. II, p. 328. 
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FIRST SPECIMEN SANDPIPER COLLECTED THE EAST 


Meantime own collection local birds was growing apace, and was 
about this time (August 27, 1870) that took specimen Baird’s Sandpiper 
Long Island, Boston Harbor, the first ever known occur east the Mis- 
sissippi. This specimen proved something puzzle Brewster and myself, 
and eventually led the Agassiz Museum and Allen, then Curator 
its bird and mammal collection. very soon verified our identification, 
and speedily came know him very well. mistake not was then 
work his ‘‘Mammals and Birds East Florida’’, epoch-making book, 
which appeared the following April. Subsequently, the request Dr. 
Coues, sent the sandpiper Washington for examination, and this way, 
perhaps, became known, name least, Professor Baird, Dr. Coues, and 
Mr. Ridgway. 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH DOCTOR BREWER 

must have been about this time, too, that acquainted with Doc- 
tor Brewer, then well-known Boston publisher and book dealer. Though 
possessing somewhat peppery disposition, was most kind and courteous 
gentleman, and was particularly fond young people, and ever ready lend 
helping hand speak word the aspiring young ornithologist. 
came house see some treasures, particularly set Sharp- 
tailed finch’s eggs taken Cambridge the Charles River marshes, and more 
than once invited Brewster and myself his house where examined with 
pleasure his large collection eggs. This willed the Agassiz Museum. 

was somewhat later than this—I not recall the exact year—that 
through him was offered the position, then Secretary the Bos- 
Society Natural History. This declined, not liking the confinement 
indoor position. 

mind Dr. Brewer was the living link connecting Audubon with our 
own times, and often spoke the pioneer ornithologist and his 
ance with him. Dr. Brewer knew Professor Baird intimately, and was, per- 
haps, largely through him that beeame known Washington promising 
young bird collector’’. Later, when became attached the Wheeler Survey, 
always office when visiting Washington and examined with 
great interest bird and from the west. died 1880. 

(To continued) 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Correction Impression.—I have found that least one person regards the last 
paragraph “Trinomials and Current Communication the last Conpor 
1919, 92), which deplore the attitude certain em- 
bodying personal opinion Mr. Taverner. one has thought this, others un- 
doubtedly will; but such possibility never entered have the greatest re- 
spect for Mr. Taverner man and ornithologist, and would not dream trying 
belittle him. added the last paragraph merely condense two ideas into one 
communication, and meant exactly what tried imply—that have patience with 
those who give all their time and attention eggs, butterflies big-game hunting, and 
yet indulge mighty outburst lamentation whenever new bird described.—A. 
California, April 21, 1919. 


Notes Some Catalina Island Birds.—On reviewing Mr. Howell’s paper, 
“Birds the Islands off the Coast Southern connection with observa- 
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tions made the writer Catalina Island during the first seventeen days March, 
1919, has been thought that the following notes might worth recording. Unfor- 
tunately permission was not any shooting the island, and specimens could 
taken. The subspecific identity four the following birds has therefore not 
been established. 

least one, and probably two, Sparrow Hawks (Falco sparverius subsp.) were 
seen numerous occasions about Avalon and the terraces overlooking the town, and 
March three these birds were seen ten-mile walk toward the upper end 
the island. this same walk, about five miles from the town, Pigeon Hawk 
columbarius subsp.) was seen close range. 

The Sapsucker whose work much evidence the trees and about Ava- 
lon was caught his drilling two occasions, both within the town itself, the 15th 
and 16th respectively, and proved the Red-breasted (Sphyrapicus ruber ruber). 

the 10th flock perhaps twenty Juncos (Junco hyemalis subsp.) was 
high the slopes back the town very brushy place where the going was bad. The 
birds were positively identified Juncos, but close enough view was not had war- 
even guess the form. 

Hermit Thrush, supposedly the Alaska (Hylocichla guttata was ev- 
erywhere common, from the beach the top the ridge, and place the island was 
visited where these birds could not found scattered about numbers. They were 
far the most numerous land-bird observed during the entire seventeen days. 

Three Western Robins (Planesticus migratorius were seen the 6th 
the orchard John Brinkley (Chicken John), whose attention was called them and 
who stated that twenty-eight year’s residence the spot had not before noticed 
the bird. Two residents Avalon reported Robins their the same day, 
and remarked the unusualness seeing Robins Catalina. 

flock between thirty and forty Western Bluebirds (Sialia mexicana 
occidentalis) was under observation from March the beautiful golf course back 
the town. These birds also proved curiosities some the natives. Sharp- 
shinned Hawk was seen attack this flock repeatedly. The Bluebirds apparently left 
during the night the 10th, they were searched for over the entire lower end the 
island and none was met with after that date—Harry Harris, Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 18, 1919. 


Notes from Southern records the Baird Sandpiper 
(Pisobia bairdi): September 10, 1918, found two these birds the beach near Del 
Rey, Los Angeles County. One, female, was secured. More than three weeks 
October lone male was taken the same immediate locality. Was this mere coinci- 
fresh material for the mated-for-life theorists? The rarity the species 
this coast, and the circumstances under which these birds were taken, certainly sug- 
gest mated pair, which, one being killed, the remaining bird lingered the same 
locality until it, also, was collected. 

Lewis Woodpecker (Asyndesmus lewisi) the San Bernardino Mountains: One 
taken Deep Creek, and one Big Bear Lake, September and 22, respectively, 1918. 
Likely the species regular occurrence these mountains, but know pub- 
lished records. 

White-throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis): bird this species came reg- 
feeding-table the home Mrs. Martz, 5166 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
where examined leisurely distance about twenty feet. was first noted 
late November, 1918, and seen almost daily until some time during the following Feb- 
ruary, always company with flock Gambel Sparrows, which never allowed the 
other feed until they were sated. 

Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon lunifrons) and Phainopepla (Phainopepia niiens) 
Santa Catalina Island: flock about twenty Cliff Swallows was noted May 12, 
1918. This, believe, constitutes the first record for the Island. The Phainopepla was 
seen the 14th the same month, this record being the earliest but not the first pub- 
lished one the species. 

Baird Cormorant pelagicus resplendens): dead bird the 
beach near Hyperion, January 1919, the only one the species have found during 
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five years beach work. Other collectors state they have never seen this locality; 
hence the record seems worthy publication. 

Little Brown Crane (Grus canadensis): specimen shot dusk January 
1918, near Los Angeles, hunter who mistook for goose, was presented this 
Museum, where was mounted and placed exhibition. 

Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa): winter record, January 1919, appears unique. 
The bird was seen from car window, near Del Rey; but mistake could have been 
made identification. 

cripples’ convention: While bird-looking the beach January 1919, near 
Hermosa Beach, noted flock Sanderling (Calidris leucophaea) that acted peculi- 
arly. working carefully along some distance from the water, the birds were in- 
duced string out line near the water’s edge and passed that formation, eight 
them running and fourteen hopping, and close inspection with glass showed that 
fourteen that flock were one-legged. Less than 200 feet farther the beach were six 
Knots (Tringa canutus) (note the winter record) which two were “hoppers”; while 
close beside them, farther from the water, was flock seventeen Snowy Plover (Aegi- 
alitis nivosa) which not less than five were one-legged. would seem natural that 
birds one species, crippled and unable compete even terms with their normal fel- 
lows, should flock together some extent; but such percentage cripples, three 
species, and the proximity the different groups cripples, interesting, say the 
least.—L. Museum History, Science and Art, Los Angeles, June 14, 1919. 


The MacFarlane Screech Owl California—Through oversight there was 
omitted from the 1915 California state list birds race screech owl fully entitled 
have been included. This was the MacFarlane Screech Owl, Otus asio macfarlanei 
(Brewster), the claims which bird California were clearly set forth Mr. Rob- 
ert Ridgway 1914 (Birds North and Middle America, Part vi, pp. 697-698). 
gives the range this owl including “northeastern California (Fort Crook; Baird, 
Shasta County?)”. The evidence for its occurrence Baird remains questionable, but 
for Fort Crook, which near Burgettville extreme northeastern Shasta County, there 
specimen the United States National Museum. 

Through the kind offices Dr. Chas. Richmond, Associate Curator Birds 
the National Museum, the undersigned has been privileged examine this Fort Crook 
no. 16027, Nat. Mus., male, taken John Feilner (probably 
1860), and apparently good state preservation were taken last year in- 
stead nearly sixty years ago. The present writer has made comparisons between this 
bird and macfarlanei from eastern Washington, without detecting differences any 
seeming consequence. Larger size, greater extent blackish markings the contour 
feathers generally, and the browner tone color dorsally, serve distinguish from 
any specimen the more southern California races, bendirei, quercinus and gilmani. 

The Fort Crook bird, having been existence long, has been commented upon 
number writers before Ridgway announced its status positive terms. Brew- 
ster Nutt. Orn. Club, 1882, 32) considered intergrade between bendirei 
and kennicotti; Townsend (Proc. Nat. Mus., 1887, 203) placed under the 
name Brewster 1891, 143) thought “about intermediate” 
between bendirei and macfarlanei; and Hasbrouck 1893, 256) put under 
bendirei. 

Collectors visiting the Modoc region extreme northeastern California should 
keep special lookout for the Macfarlane Screech Owl. ought common there local- 
ly, even though but one California-taken specimen seems yet contained any 
museum.—J. GRINNELL, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, April 18, 


Breeding Record for the Red-headed Woodpecker New Mexico.—On Monday, 
June 16, while making trip about five miles south Albuquerque company with 
Piper and Ligon, the Biological Survey, saw Red-headed Woodpeck- 
(Melanerpes erythrocephalus) enter hole dead cottonwood tree. examina- 
tion showed the hole contain young birds, probably about ten days old. Both adults 
were observed few minutes later carrying food the young, and passing the same 
place about dark one the old birds was found the nest. nearly aware 
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this the first breeding record for this species New Mexico with the exception the 


one noted Mr. Ligon below. 


The Red-headed Woodpecker has been observed New Mexico apparently with in- 


creasing frequency since 1915. 
rence this species: 


find records the following notes the occur- 


adult bird, Albuquerque, June and 1915. 


adult, Roswell, Feb. 12, 1916. 


adult, miles north Albuquerque, Aug. 18, 1918. 
adult, same locality the nest above described, May 25, 1919. 
Mr. Ligon, the Biological Survey, supplies the following notes from 


his records: 


July, 1915, nesting Ft. Sumner, New Mexico. 

Sept. 1916, adult, South Spring River, Roswell, New Mexico. 

Sept. 1917, adult, Los Lunas, New Mexico. 

Aug. 28, adults observed between LaJoya and Isleta, the Rio Grande, New 


Mexico. 


May 27, 1919, adult, White Tail, Sacramento Mts., New Mexico. 
previous issue have advanced the theory that the Red-headed 
Woodpecker invading New Mexico way the telephone poles along the transconti- 


nental railway lines. 


support this theory interesting note that all the ob- 


servations listed above were near railway Albuquerque, New 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second Ten Year Index The Condor 
will probably off the press the time 
this issue Conpor reaches. our read- 
ers. pains have been spared its com- 
piler, Mr. Pemberton, make this in- 
dex serviceable every feasible way. The 
user will not only able find his way 
the extensive literature contained vol- 
umes species (under all the dif- 
ferent names employed for each), but wili 
also guided the basis subject mat- 
ter, geography, and authors. Needless 
say every Conpor subscriber and Cooper 
Club member should possess himself once 
copy this Index (Avifauna 13). 
Applications should made the Club 
California. 


About the most thoroughly satisfying 
book have yet seen the birds any 
one country the work now appearing from 
the press Witherby Co., 326 High Hol- 
born, London, entitled Practical Hand- 
book British less than six ex- 
perienced students British birds are col- 
laborating the production the work, 
each attending some special portion 
the matter relating each species. Dr. 
Ernst Hartert handling the nomenclature 
and keys; Mr. Witherby furnishes 
part the descriptions and diagnoses, and 
Miss Annie Jackson, part; the field char- 
acters are drawn for the most part 
Mr. Oldham; Mr. Norman Ticehurst 


traces the migrations the birds; and the 
Rev. Jourdain deals with their food 
and breeding habits. Here demonstra- 
tion the higher plane output which 
bound reached through organized co- 
operative effort. The three parts the 
work which have far appeared, compris- 
ing over two hundred pages and several ex- 
cellent plates, respond our scrutiny 
well-nigh ideal, regards both method 
treatment and content. course our Brit- 
ish friends have many more years ornith- 
ological history draw from, well 
the records many more observers, than 
western North America have. Any 
approach the completeness shown their 
work would yet impossible here. Many, 
many years conscientious gathering and 
recording facts yet remain done be- 
fore west-Americans can hope put through 
complete “practical handbook” our 
birds, 


Dr. Witmer Stone, Curator the Phila- 
delphia Academy and Editor The Auk, 
has spent the early summer the Chirica- 
hua Mountains, southeastern 
any well Ornithology received his at- 
tention, though have idea the main 
object the trip was thorough rest; for 
Dr. Stone prodigious worker and has 
but rarely allowed himself vacation. Mrs. 
Stone “came along and Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Law are the party. Mr. Alex- 
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ander Wetmore reported have dropped 
into camp for the first week June. That 
unusual concentration keen ornith- 
ologists, let watch now for new rec- 
ords from Arizona! 


Mr. and Mrs. Brazier Howell and daugh- 
ter are touring northern California and Ore- 
gon this summer, visiting the type localities 
certain desirable birds and mammals. 
ingeniously and compactly equipped “Buick” 
contributes wonderfully bringing the de- 
sired results. 


Halsted White and Richard Hunt 


are spending the summer field work 
the Santa Lucia Mountains southern Mon- 
terey County, California—this the inter- 
ests the California Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology. 


Mr. Laurence Huey doing field work 
with the birds the northern Sierra Neva- 
the interests Mr. Donald Dickey 
Pasadena. Photographs nesting birds 
constitute important portion the out- 
put. 


Mr. Lincoln, Curator the depart- 
ment ornithology the Colorado Museum 
Natural History, now mustered out 
the army, which served the pigeon 
section the Signal Corps. has lately 
given number lectures Denver 
“The Military Use the Homing Pigeon” 
and has preparation article the 
same subject, appear due time some 
natural history journal. 


Addition Military Service Record: 
MENTER, Henry Commander, Navy, 
Retired, Twelfth Naval District, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Assistant Commandant 
District since May, 1917. 


Leo Wiley, member the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club since 1915, died Shan- 
don, California, October 31, 1918, victim 
the influenza epidemic. was born 
Silverton, Colorado, September 20, 1890, and 
was the only son Wiley, who now 
resides Palo Verde, Imperial County, Cal- 
was this place, 1910, that 
Leo Wiley got touch with some visiting 
ornithologists, and thereafter his interest 
birds led number brief but valuable 
contributions the columns THE Con- 
Many specimens taken him have 
come into the possession the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology; and now, through gift 
from his father, the balance his collection 
birds has gone the same institution. 


bearing further upon the problem 
ducks versus rice the Sacramento Valley, 
California (see page our March issue), 
proper state that the United States 
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Department Agriculture will now, upon 
application, issue blanket permit allowing 
growers, members their immediate fami- 
lies, and bona fide employees “herd” 
ducks from the rice fields between Septem- 
ber and October and utilize for food 
any birds killed the process. Such birds 
may also shipped charitable institu- 
tions properly marked. After the season 
opened last fall permits were granted rice 
growers herd night allow pro- 
tection the harvested rice during moon- 
light nights. might have been expected, 
the demand for earlier opening the 
season and promiscuous hunting came from 
hunters the towns, and not from the rice 
growers themselves, who reality oppose 
open shooting. Retrieving ducks growing 
rice would cause greater damage than the 
ducks cause. obvious that here, 
with many other economic problems aris- 
ing the course adjustment natural 
conditions human settlement, the first 
need for the careful ascertainment the 
facts. There often prove valid 
grounds for conflict interests; when there 
are real grounds, then some fair solution 
likely present itself the persons who 
study the situation disinterestedly. The 
coming harvest season should find all inter- 
ests well cared for, thanks the attention 
given the matter our Government 
through the Bureau Biological Survey, 
Department Agriculture. 


The Museum Vertebrate Zoology the 
University California has again under- 
taken field work Alaska, and party 
work that region left the Museum May 
14, gone until October The route 
for the present season lies southeastern 
Alaska the vicinity Wrangell. fol- 
lows the Stikine River from the sea east- 
wardly into the interior the vicinity 
Telegraph Creek, British Columbia. The 
purpose the work gather specimens 
and all sorts natural history information 
concerning the birds and mammals the 
section traversed, particularly order 
how the fauna the relatively arid 
interior differs from that the humid coast 
belt; also what happens where the two 
faunas meet. Several seasons work 
the same general region have brought to- 
gether large collections from adjacent sec- 
tions and these have already been reported 
upon series papers published from 
the University California Press; that 
the new material will gathered and inter- 
preted upon more advantageous basis than 
would otherwise The present 
year’s field work charge Mr. Harry 
Swarth, Curator Birds the Museum, 
and assisted Mr. Joseph Dixon, 
Economic Mammalogist, also local 
hunters. This opportunity the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology resume its field 
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work southeastern Alaska due the 
special interest Miss Annie Alexan- 
der, and accordance with the general 
plan adopted her some years ago, namely 
contribute more complete knowledge 
the vertebrate fauna the Pacific coast 
North America. heretofore, all the 
field notes, photographs and specimens be- 
come once the property the University 
California. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular meeting the North- 


ern Division the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held the Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, the evening April 17, 1919, 
eight o’clock. Dr. Evermann was the 
chair and others present were: Messrs. Cox, 


Grinnell, Hunt, Kibbe, Lastreto, Palmer, 
Swarth; Mesdames Allen, Hayes, Kibbe, 
Meade, Schlesinger, and Wythe. Visitors 


present were Miss Barnard, Miss Cassidy, 
Mrs. Evermann, Miss Johnson, Miss Keeler, 
Mrs. Swarth, Mrs. Wheeler, and Miss 
Wythe. 

The minutes the March meeting were 
read and approved, and records the meet- 
ings held the Southern Division Febru- 
ary and March were read. Mr. Bassett 
and Mrs. Flora Hayes were elected 
membership, and the name Beil, 
235 Eighth St., San Francisco, 
posed Mr. Kibbe. Eleven other 
were added from the minutes the 
Southern Division. The programs for two 
symposia held the June meeting 
the Pacific Division the were 
read the secretary, also the Resolution 
Sympathy drawn the committee 
forwarded the relatives Mr. Malcolm 
Anderson. 

Further depredations upon the water birds 
the Farallon Islands, caused the pres- 
ence oil the water that region, were 
reported Mr. Lastreto. The Club adopted 
the Committee the Audubon Association 
the Pacific, who are making earnest 
effort put stop the pumping oily 
ballast-water from returning tankers. The 
committee consists Mr. Lastreto, Presi- 
dent the Audubon Association, and Dr, 
Evermann, President the Northern Divi- 
sion the Cooper Club. 

Miss Margaret Wythe then read 
very carefully prepared paper “Bird- 
Study Part School Nature-study”. 
this was discussed several members 
the Club especially interested educa- 
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Mr. Lastreto presided. The members pres- 


Vol. 


tional problems. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


regular monthly meeting the 
Northern Division the Cooper Club was 
held the Museum Vertebrate Zoology 
the evening May 17, 1919, eight 
o’clock. the absence Dr. Evermann, 


ent were: Messrs. Bryant, Hall, Hunt, Las- 
treto, Trenor, and Wright; Mesdames Allen, 
Cole, Ferguson, Griffin, and Miss Elizabeth 
Ferguson. Visitors present were Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Cook and Miss Miller. 

The minutes the preceding meeting 
were read and approved. Mr. Bell was 
elected membership and eleven names 
which had been forwarded the Southern 
Division were approved. Professor Harold 
Heath Stanford University was nominated 
for membership Dr. Grinnell. letter 
from Professor Melville Anderson ac- 
knowledging the resolutions adopted the 
Club with reference the death Mr. Mal- 
colm Playfair Anderson was read the Sec- 
retary. 

talk “Some Experiences with Aviary 
Birds” Mr. Curtis Wright, followed 
discussion which several members the 
Club participated, brought the meeting 
close. ALLEN, Sec- 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Ornith- 
ological Club was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Thursday 
evening, June 19, 1919. the absence 
all the regular officers the Division Mr. 
Lastreto presided and acted also sec- 
retary pro tem. The following were pres- 
ent: Mesdames Grinnell, Kelly, 
Kibbe, Roe, Schlesinger, Misses Culver, 
Lueddemann, Pringle, Messrs. Bade, Grin- 
nell, Kibbe, Lastreto, Morley, Trenor; visit- 
ors: Mesdames Bade, Lueddemann, Misses 
Ayer, Howitt, Swarth, Wood, Messrs. Aber- 
nathy, Kimball, Schlesinger, and Sell. 

The minutes the May meeting the 
Northern Division were read and approved. 
Reading the minutes the Southern Di- 
vision was dispensed with. Mr. Harold 
Heath was elected membership. 

Dr. Joseph Grinnell presented paper 
“Sequestration Notes Birds”. General 
discussion those present followed, 
bird notes and songs, the psychological im- 
pulses behind them, the relation notes 
life habits and other aspects this ques- 
ry, pro tem. 
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Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled one 
advertising notice each issue free. Notices over ten lines will charged for 
the rate ten cents per line. For this department, address 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


plete, 1918 one number missing; Auk, 1911 
1914, Eva BLAINE, 
1026 No. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CAMPING COLLECTOR, years museum ex- 
perience vertebrates, insects, etc., would 
join others and share expenses week- 
ends longer summer trips, Limited sale 
collected material exchange for techni- 
cal nature books, publications, etc. Refer- 
ences; correspondence 


2918 Lafayette St., (Denver, Colo. 


first vols. Forest and Stream, 
and vols. The Ibis, 1874 and up. What 
will you offer New- 
port News, Va. 


the Proceedings the Biological Society 
Washington. give good exchange 
cash.—W. Rock, Los 
Angeles County, California. 


Survey Bulletins nos. 
12, 14, 16, 24. Bird-Lore vol. 
index only; vol. nos. vol. nos. 
Oologist, whole numbers 18, 23-24, 31, 32, 
34-35, 38, 42, 53, 54, 56, 65, 66-67, 77, 90, 99, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 144, 149, 153, 158, 159, 166, 
168, 169, 176, 177, 179, 182, 185, 199, 203, 211, 
213, 221, 222, 234, 236, 256. Ridgway’s Birds 
North Middle America, parts and 2.— 


Sate—Ridgway’s “Birds North and 
Middle America”, parts issued, pa- 
per, $24.00 (or bound, vols. half leath- 
er, $35.00); The Condor, vols. 20, com- 
plete issued, paper, the set, $35.00; Pac. 
Coast Avifauna, nos. and no. 11, pa- 
per, the set, $10.00; Proceedings Zoological 
Society London, 1830-1849, complete, 
vols. (“parts”), cloth, the set, $30.00.—Tracy 
Storer, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


For the Northwest, Coues; 
Color Key Birds, Chapman; Bird 
Life, Chapman; Birds California, Wheel- 
ock; Handbook Birds Western 
Bailey; Field Ornithology and Check-List, 
Coues; North American Birds Eggs, Reed; 
Birds Pacific Slope So. Calif., Willett; 
Birds Huachuca Mts., Swarth; Oologist, 
1910, 1913, 1914, complete, and 1911, 1912, 
1915, incomplete; Condor, 1909 1917, com- 


from birds’ nests. For 
particulars apply Hon. CHARLES 
Arundel House, Kensington 
Palace Gardens, London, England. 


THE ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


Northern Division: third Thursday month, Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, University California, Berkeley. Take any train car Univer- 
sity Campus. The Museum the corrugated iron building south side 
campus just north football ALLEN, Sec’y., 
Mosswood Road, Berkeley, Calif. 


Southern Division: M., last Thursday month, Museum History, Science, 

and Art, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. Take “University” car south Spring 
St., “Vermont and Georgia” south Hill. Get off Vermont and Thirty- 
ninth, and walk two blocks east Exposition Park. The Museum the build- 
ing with the large dome.—L. Sec’y., care Museum. 


Intermountain Chapter: Get date and place from the Sec’y., 351 
5th Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Bernardino Chapter: Get place from the Sec’y., GILMAN, 
Banning, Calif. 
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AVIFAUNA No. 
Second Ten Year Index The Condor 


PEMBERTON 
pages and cover 


thorough-going index the large mass ornithology comprized 
volumes XX, inclusive, Segregates the informa- 
tion species under all the different names employed; also authors; 
states and countries, California counties, and subject-matter. 
Obviously indispensable every live student birds. The management 
urges prompt orders, that the heavy expense involved the publication 
the Avifauna series may met without the necessity 
curtailing the size the current issues Connor. 

Members the Cooper Club may take the regular 
Club discount 


Price, prepaid, $3.00 
[To Club members, $1.50] 
LEE CHAMBERS, Business Manager 


Eagle Rock, Los Angeles County, California 


